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that the King broke in England in the seventeenth
century was, as it were, a gentleman's agreement; the
contract that he broke in America in the eighteenth
was a legal undertaking.

It is among the anomalies of constitutional his-
tory that America has and keeps a written Constitu-
tion, whereas the English Constitution is not merely
unwritten but is so sensitive to the winds of circum-
stance that it is probably incapable of being committed
to writing. The reason for this remarkable difference
of attitude towards first principles of government
lies in the historical facts just noted. In e^rly English
history no charter before Magna. Carta was compre-
hensive enough to be regarded as a constitution.
Moreover, a charter was binding only upon the King
who issued it, and even upon him only during his
good pleasure. Magna Carta itself was only a few
months old when the Pope absolved the King from his
solemn pledge to observe its provisions. But the char-
ters of the American colonies, just because they were
intended to operate in regions far beyond the King's
immediate control, were sacred documents from the
first.

IN England the Prime Minister is to-day and, with
occasional intervals, has been since Walpole's time,
the pivot on which the whole constitutional ma-
chinery turns. In the United States there is no Prime
Minister. The reason is that the Prime Minister is a
parliamentary figure, and Parliament was, as it were,